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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 


and the black smell of blood and cries is blown 
down the wrecked year? 

Work where leaf and roof appear S 
under the haunted slope. Rejoice 
in the child’s and the lover's voice. 


FABLE 


The blue cloud rose: 

the madman’s longing touched the landscape of the sane, 
the maiden walked in the bleak forest of adulthood, 

the millionaire inhaled the usual satisfactions. 


The black night spread: 
the madman drove his clenched fist through the leaded window, . 


the maiden cried and stumbled past the boles of monsters, 
the millionaire stirred in his dream of ringing suns 


The green rain fell: 
the madman sought once more the halls of his obsession 
the maiden walked with utter porcelain composure, 

the millionaire inhaled the usual satisfactions 











CLARK MILLS 


THE GREEN GOWN 


She walked in a green gown over the meadow, 
over the fields in a green gown 
that rippled down, 
the folds like willow hung; 


over the fields, like breath of rain and shadow 


her clear deluding laughter soared and swung. 


The lost gown shone at noon, shed light at night, 
a green cloud as the evening fell 
and like a bell 
the flesh rang with the deep 
presentiment of sea and leaves in flight, 


1 


or walked that hour again, and shook, in sleep. 


The sun and shouts had set, the night was mild; 
in thought she was as far and silent 
as grove-clad island 
wandering ships desire- 
and the green longing of the orchard, wild, 


swelled in my veins, to burst with leaves like fire. 
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PORT-ROYAI 


His life is simple now 





ler the bough 

the cool stone bench on massive carven limbs 
breathes the damp chill of ancient vaults, and the light swims 
golden and green and blue 


down a familiar path, past a clipped hedge, and through 


7 ‘ L: , ol } 1 ‘ 
leaves like a green immobile flame th reds no heat 
Sweet 

after his longing and the exhaustion of his longing 


after his fear of people and the desire for people thronging, 
after the power is gone 

and the dilemma like a sword to fall upon, 

oh sweet, sweet, 

the evening years, with cassock folded about his feet; 

and the clear certitude that agony and blood and 

the criminal uplifted and the saint | n the mire 

and even the ambiguous path he trod 


shone and had shone forever within the mind of God 


—Now from cool stone he drinks his peace and rest 
t 

as Clouds and sunlight mingle in the west 

and with one phrase 


the thrush disperses the old ways and days 


Like stone, he rises from the stone, 
veined like a leaf he drifts down the long path alone 


spins outward from the immemori tree of grief 
into the sourceless light of his belief 
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CLARK MILLS 


SLEEPER 


Under the empty heavens of sensation 

the seas of blood, the shores of iron bone 

drift in a void of fusion and diffusio: 

headlong and planetary and alon: 

The body lies at night like many countries 

shaken by conflict, want, and the slaves’ roar; 

the frontiers wind through darkness without sentries 


and recollection veins the flesh like ore. 


Against the archipelagos of arms 
and island-breast, the tides of sense move slowly, 
and through the limbs compulsions and alarms 


race with their messages. 


This land is holy 
where love drenches the nerves like fallen rain, 
where lucid insight, strength, and panic start, 
and where the cloud-banks of the darkened brain 
sound with the muffled thunder of the heart. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Now at black noon, Jack Stone, my sometime fellow, 
rehearse those images the mind devises 
to shield imagination from the hollow 
sound of the shadow as the shadow rises, 
for the shadow rises. 


Name the green rain, the sun, the silk, the human 
profile that like a graph reflects the future 
the skin of peaches and the flesh of women, 
acrid and sweet particulars of nature 

to conceal our nature 


Affable or unloved, half-drunk or sullen 


distraught, or drowned in logic or sensation 

you wait, with me, until the fire has fallen, 

until, from our demolished generation, 
rises a generation. 


Clark Mills 








ET NOS MUTAMUR 


My friend’s delusion sees 
Time move from left to right 
By visible degrees 


Across the line of sight. 


But Time is Space, I know, 
Wherein I always go 
One way, or, turning, see 


A blurred and alien me, 


Or hear, behind my back, 
Not hariots’ attack, 
But my own idiom 


Grown obsolete, then dumb 


And how shall wit repair 
This ravage in the air, 
Or will avail to bind 


Disintegrating mind? 


Ripeness is all. 
O vain 
Richness! Autumnal gain! 


Rolfe Humphries 
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SOLILOQUY IN AN AIR-RAID 


The will dissolves, the heart becomes excited, 
Skull suffers formication; moving words 
Fortuitously issue from my hand 

The winter heavens, seen all day alone 


Assume the color of aircraft over the phthisic 


But who shall I speak to with this poem? 


Something was set between the words and the world 
I watched today; perhaps the necrotomy 

Of love or the spectre of pretense; a vagueness; 
But murdering their commerce like a tariff. 


ne ae 


Inside the poets the words are changed to desire, 

And formulations of feeling are lost in action 
Which hourly transmutes the basis of common speech 
Our dying is effected in the stree 
London an epicentrum; to the stet 
And penny prostitution in the shelt 
Dare not extend the hospital and bogus 


Ha: 








ds of propaganda. 


Ordered this yeas 


A billion tons of broken glass and rubble, 
f chaos, the other requ 


Blockade o 
For the reduction of Europe to a rabble 
Who can observe this save as a frightened child 
Or careful diarist? And who can speak 


. c 


And still retain the tones of this civilization? 
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ROY FULLER 





t \ the speech of observation 
f the infant bourgeoisie, 


ymense assertion that man alone 
| of his environment, 
of class round Pope, the Romantic 
in and mould 
at between the 


nye VOICeS 


your function and 





Le I c de Nt O11 2Y € na 


mages of fabulous girls 


the 


liberal emotiots 


inhuman poet wells up it 


me, 


} 
1 7 T ) 
Kerensky t¢ ui l 

lich permitted melancholy 
t ylaric of it riter 


conclusive as the Hundred 
sIcome morphia 
the, is an effective diet 
the lonely bo: 
mbles to himself, the pl 
neous as the human wish 
cing, vermilion on rocks 


ICKS 


Roy Fuller 
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TWO POEMS 


DARK THE APPROACH 


Dark the approach and dark the aftermath 
But ringed in light 

The sun-bright moment of disaster, 

As if the friction of its coming-on, 

Faster and faster, 

Created first a spark and then a blaze 

By whose strong rays 

One looked two ways: 

Backward and forward, 

Forward and backward, 

And knew, what one would never know again, 
The meaning plain: 

What led to this, 

And why it had to be, 

And just its place 

In all eternity. 


THE ASHLESS FIRE 


The fire that does not burn away 
Feeds on a fuel rich and bright; 

It is not like the fires that sway 
Upon the hearthstones of the night 
Ah, no, this wild lean rage of light, 
Consuming, unconsumed, out-rushes 
Have you not seen the lover’s plight 
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VIRGINIA MOORB 


When, drawing near that flame, he flushes? 
Pile on the faggots, faithful heart, 
Pile up the peat beyond decay. 


The bellows of the air may start-— 





This ashless fire will never burn away. 


Virginia Moore 


THE MOVING HAND 


It is the moving hand that is my word, 


the flesh and bone creating, the arm bent 
where rough 1 honest country men are heard 
striding o rious continent, 

plowing their fields, driving their cattle down, 
bringing their market products into town. 
there the people moving along the walk, 

the men coming home from work, the tired men 
with big shoulders and the economic talk, 

the shout at the door and the going out again 
and boys and girls together in the white 
moments captured out of the \ illage night 


It is from earth that we can always take 
women to love, a hold against despair, 

and that continual chance of life to make 
1 f 


food ror Our n 


outh and thoughts for thinking where 

the struggle and the hope within the land 

are told in the natural movement of the hand. 

Joseph Langland 
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FOUR POEMS 


LATELY I WALK LIGHTLY 


Lately I walk lightly 
Underneath 

In crisscross fashion 
Lie young men 
Lately dead 


The earth heaps up 
And in that space 
Lie young men 
Lately dead 

Hush and tiptoe 
Gently 
Underneath 

Lie young men 
Lately dead 


White foreheads and fringed ey: 
Hardened lips hardly kissed 
And long thighs that might h 
But for a sweet per 


In the truth 


Lately I walk lightly 














MAUDE PHELPS HUTCHINS 
Such beauty dies to no avail 
tiptoe in the dark 


heir faces 





Crisscrossed and neat 
Angled and lasting 
White straight bones 
Watch wait gently 


ind . nti 
Ch ; 
( ‘ 
) 1 1t me 
I nt 
| 
self 


My 1OW 
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And yet that woman 
Strangely met in odd places 
Filled my heart 


I felt a perfect fool 
When I succumbed 
To nothing 


But neither did I have to beg her 
Neither did I tease 
Or harass her 


She left me to my own device 
And I could not resist 
The act I did not contemplate 


THERE IS SOMETHING APPEALING 


There is something appealing 
About spindle legged girls 
Spindle shanks 

Little forward knees 
Hippity hop 

Skinny 





Pink hair 
And a sad face 





MAUDE PHELPs 


T 


q 
| 


t 


TCHINS 
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GOTHIC LOVER 


For Whom 1 Build a Tomb 


T 


It was t rettiest thing I ever saw 
He stood up 


And lifted out his heart 


I dreamed it 
li 


He | 0! e 


Of Chartre 

His heart 

Had wings 

And he lifted it quietly 
From his breast 


And held it up 


If I had a lover 

I'd paint him white 

And early small green leaves 
Yellow with spring 

I'd wreathe his head with 
Standing back 

I'd fix his locks 

Curled and probably gilded 
Just as I wished 

Before they stayed 
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MAUDE PHELPS HUTCHINS 


And then I'd wrap him nearly 
In a sheath 


lixe the greenery 


Someth ce 
That peas are kept in 

Open 

But curling in on him a little 

His whiteness 

Long and narrow 

Gilded at the top 

Woul 1 be 

Lik hurchly taper 

To light t indles on the altar 

[ woul leave him thus suspended 
But diligently work 


And build around him 


Underneath and overhead 
Like playing cards 


A small slanting block 
Beneath his feet 

If I were strong 

I would outward build 
And with many corners 
Construct 

Like Chartres 

In another place 

My lover's tomb 


Maude Phelps Hutchins 
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Self: 


Another: 


Self: 


Another: 
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SUN-UP 


‘To behold the Day break!’ 
W hitman 


Have we waked too soon, then, to behold 
the daybreak? to open toward the green? 


< 


This is a close room we have endured. 


The early squadrons are going over; 
Sieep’s dark flag comes down; while 
cloudy squadrons convoy the morning 
our minds freshen in the sunny wind 


How can we sleep with a world shining? 
Time bumbles among gears and dials— 
we have forced what we cannot wait upon 


We shall be ws, and up with their classic windows, 
more glad than any elder in gold boredom. 


Life means (yes, needs) ideals, passions— 
And the desire to last, and be useful. 


As real as you are these hopes are real 

toward which the nerves leap, eager for work. 
We hoot down the sunny wind at odd diseases, 
eager for work; eager for this morning 

good to look at as plums or your eyes laughing; 
as good for the mind as an easy childhood 


The early squadrons are going over! 
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RICHARD LEEKLEY 


The body, freshened, clasps its alternate. 
Those whose skulls wil 


1 gleam on mountaintops 
may wash the bride, 


feed the bridegroom. 


Self: Past the giddy rut, and 


savor of your sweat, 
and the strike of your eyes: my son and yours. 
Another: nd yours—the hard core of use, 


lles of our love, on which we wind. 





1} eae ee 
ld be plain as noon, sure as light, 


rebels can best colonize the sun. 


Peak L 
Richard Leekley 


QUEST 


Sometimes it is the thing called Everest, 
And sometimes only colophons and commas 
Misplaced or lost in Restoration dramas, 

By which man’s restless spirit is possessed; 
But this, my lass, is certain, east and west: 
It is not unicorns or lost digammas 

Man stalks by night in cinnamon pyjamas, 
With ardent eyes and palpitating breast 


This is a gryphon of another feather, 


Fierce, lithe, and cunning as a beast of prey, 
Yet frolicsome and quick as any bubble 
And treacherous trails are here, and stormy weather— 


Id traveler who pursues his way 





it worth the trouble 


Vincent Starr 
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ST. ANTHONY IN THE DESERT 


Rising and falling 
The vultures await my death 
For hunger has crept across the sands to me, 
Fasting has shrunk my limbs, 
Mornings of prayers, devotional evenings, 
Waiting for apparitions 
And the miracle in the sunset 
Of God’s fiery face; 
Denial upon denial has left me bare 

and I am alone 
Left with mirages in the afternoons 
Waiting for visions and the caravans; 


But no one comes, 

And night is stalked by wolves 

Who hang their murderous lantern eyes 
Along the dunes. 

No generation sits at my feet, 

And I am alone made stranger by my echo 
And my staggering shadow in the sand 
Words vanish instantly in air 

And I have labored across the desert singing 
To greet a caravan that was not there. 

In agony I have welcomed wolves 

And preached my understanding 

To the vast mute audience of dunes. 


And I, a river in the desert 
Whose wisdom waters sand: 








RAPHAEL HAYES 


The teacher in an abandoned world, 
Bringer of fire, 

sitting in the desert 
In the hot sun, 

behold my virtue, 
A solitary flapping rag above the sand. 


Raphael Hayes 


THE INSTINCT 


Although you see an hour, 
A round globe of glass 
Turned in the ten fingers, 


Still that hour will pass. 


There is no greater peril 
Than to mold and name 


And identify a crystal 





Of amorphous time 


The dog will howl at shadows 


As his grandfather wolf; 
The plump cat prowls at midnight 


lis for himself. 





The sun bequeaths darkness 
Heavy as a stone 
A testament expected 
By the ancestral bone 
Margan Dutton 


Sa 
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FIVE POEMS 


GILFEATHER 
Dedicated to Ernestine Taggar 


Gilfeather: a name and a place and a part of Vermont. 
All elegy and hope—hard to say how. 

Not a family home. 

It’s old, house built the year of Shays’ rebellion. 

When we go to Gilfeather we feel 

Oldness and newness, the quick, the dead and the future. 
Question: What's wanted then? 

Answer: A fire and a thaw. 


March and now Vermont as grey as a bone, 
Her granite showing, powder blue her hills 
Patched with dead snow, the river near Jamaica 
Raging. Nothing but mud and weather. 
(Vermont will still be here in a hundred years.) 


On this raw frame, O March in mimic turn, 

With little thaw and tiny pricking green, 
(Through April and soft May and lofty early 
Half-figured June, the month to haunt the sad), 
Prepare the next: the nodding deer and the larches. 


Basic this contour, clutter swept to Champlain. 
Vermont will still be here in a hundred years. 
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Ruin and poverty 


Burnt to an 


The upland mea 


Quiet to th 


Wildness coming 


The boys 


Basic 


and 


this cont 


ash. 


Old, wild and ne 
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e ground. 


girls. V 
ur, clutter swept to Champlain. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


—_—_ than lichenstone, 
I see Vermont 

w. Grass thick as now, 

lows rimmed with wet, the woods 

A place for the young to grow. 
up in a soft tide to caress 


ermont will keep with its weather. 


We can turn them loose up there some day and forget them. 


Better than 


I can see them dim and ephemeral, the children climbing 


Put 


Basic 


The 
What's lefr? 
The 


The 


way 


you 


sweet an 


What’s wanted 


arms around 


this cont 


Drowned in de 





bli Ww 


country chil 


>ron or homespun knee. 


Ima’s ay 


o 


1 a tree, cheek on rough bark resting. 


Clutter swept Champlain, 
ile as deep as glacier-cut, 
off 


nodding deer 


ashes from your coat 


lhe and the larches. 


ren and the city children 


quiet land. 


1 
t 
I 


thaw. 


A fire and a 


1en? 
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SONGS FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


I “Tt 
A 
The old say softly, yes. - 
The old say softly, no. " 
: N 

The young exclaim, O 
: Be 
And weep and rebel so. N 


And spend themselves until 
At last they are the old 
And face the dark and cold 


Saying both yes and no 


Il 


Singing in the wilderness 


Alone. Long 
And quietly 
Alone. 


But such days end. 
Morning is over and the morning song 
I am ready for noon. I join the throng 
Of noon. Who is my friend? 

Strangers, may I come in? 








GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Ill 


“It looks on tempests and is never shaken.” 

A tempest shakes the world and in this tempest 

Love lives; love strives; and works without stint for peace. 
Not fearing peace; and with the whole world striving 
Beyond this storm for a peace made real already, 


Not fearing tempests, so do lovers live. 


IV 


he wind walk 


The glitter of the wind is our promise. 

. 

Bringing change. We walk 

Bringing good news. 

Millions of little flowers will carpet the earth. 


Wind walks. Whistles blow 


See the daisy, see the dandelion, see the buttercup, 


See, spatter of petal, the spangle, the sprint, 
The sprigs tassels, twirls, 


The hug-the-ground stars; 





° 1 } 1 } 4 
The dimple-dapple-daisy, 


Up and down the hills. ) 


Come walk ygith the wind, little childrer 
The wind walks 


Bringing chan 
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JAMES JOYCE (1882-1941) 


URING thirty-five years of self-imposed exile James Joyce 
never ceased from the contemplation of Dublin. From 
Trieste, from Rome, from Ziirich, earning his living in the 
appalling treadmill of the Berlitz schools, night after night he } Portr: 





relived the Dublin of 1900, its sights and sounds and smells and wood 
inhabitants—bound tc Dublin in love and hate, parallel, irrecon- Lik 
cilable, each emotion whipping on its contrary; a love that could rative 
only briefly make peace with the hatred through the operation his fc 


of the comic spirit; a hatred that could only intermittently make 
peace with the love through the intensity of artistic creation 


This unresolved love and hate recurred in every aspect of his Ul 
life: it went out towards his youth, towards the religion in which mon 
he was brought up, towards the rdéle of artist, towards the very front 
phenomenon of language itself. It compelled him to destroy reali 
and to extoll; to annihilate through analysis and to make live of it 
through passionate comprehension. mast 
The price that must be paid for a love that cannot integrate prec 
its hate is sentimentality; the price that must be paid for a hate cohe 
that cannot integrate its love is, variously, empty rhetoric, inse to 1 
curity of taste, and the sterile refinements of an intellect bent wha 
on destruction. Shal 
Between these perils Joyce won some great triumphs for 
xk we ap 

its 

Like Cervantes, he groped confusedly for his subject and his log 
form. The history of a writer is his search for his own subject, tiet 
his myth-theme, hidden from him, but prepared for him in every ope 
hour of his life, his Gulliver's Travels, his Robinson Crusoe. Like sap 
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James Joyce 


Cervantes, unsuccessfully, Joyce tried poetry and drama. Know- 
; ; 


ing the incomparable resources of his prose rhythms one is aston- 





ished at these verses,—a watery musicality, a pinched ventriloqual 
voice. Knowing the vital dialogues in Dubliners and that elec- 
ttifying scene, the quarrel at the Christmas dinnertable, in A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, one is astonished at the 
woodenness of his play Exiles. 

Like Cervantes, he turned with greater success to short nar- 


ratives, and like him found in the dimensions of the long book, 


Ulysses brought a new method into literature, the interior 
monologue. The century-long advance of realism now con- 
fronted this task: the realistic description of consciousness. To 
realism, mind is a babbler, a stream of fleeting odds and ends 
of image and association. Joyce achieved this method with a 


mastery and fullness of illustration that effaces any question of 
precursors. He alone has been able to suggest the apparent in- 


coherence and triviality of this incessant woolgathering, and yet 
t0 impose upon it a codrdination beyond itself, in art. With 
what consternation the Masters would have beheld this sight. 

| 


Shakespeare reserved divagation for Juliet’s nurse, Jane Austen 
f 


} 


se, 
or Miss Bates. Hamlet’s interior monologue is based upon the 


assumption that for a sh 


rt time the human mind may pursue 
its idea in purity. Yet all art is convention, even the inner mono- 
logue. Joyce’s discovery has the character of necessity, a Twen- 
tieth Century necessity, and again it was wrung from him by the 
operation of his love and hate. There is destruction in that it 


saps the dignity of the mind; there is profound sympathy in the 
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uses to which he put it for characterization. With it he explores 
three souls, Stephen Dedalus and the Blooms; one failure and 
two great triumphs. 


Dedalus is confessedly autobiographical; how can unreconciled 
love and hate make a self-portrait? Here the price is paid, senti- 
mentality. Dedalus extends his bleeding heart, not without com- 
placency; he mocks himself for it, but even in the mockery we 
surprise the sob of an Italian tenor. The miracle of the book 
is Leopold Bloom, Joyce’s anti-self, homme moyen sensuel, and 
his wife, Marion—transcendent confirmations of the method it- 
self. If we could surprise the interior monologue of any person 





we would be obliged to enlarge the famous 
aphorism: to understand that much is not only to forgive that 


much; it is to extend to another person that suspension of ob- 


jective judgment which we accord to ourselves; a homage to the 
life-force itself in the play of consciousness relegating all ques- 
tions of approval or disapproval. 


x“ & 


Ulysses exemplifies, as a technical problem, the mastery of the 
long book,—where Proust and so many others have failed. This 
has been achieved, perilously, by a resort to curious architectural 
devices and by the play of the comic spirit,—these Chinese boxes 
of complicated schematization: each chapter marked by one 
color; each chapter representing an organ in the human body; 
each under the sign of a theological virtue and its allied vice; 
each bearing a relation—partly as parody, partly for emotion 
—to a corresponding book of the Odyssey. At first glance how 
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James Joyce 


s | unlike the abounding creativity of the great books,—of Rabelais, 


d Cervantes and Dante—are these devious ingenuities and buried 


y 


cross-references; and yet Ulysses has the climate of the great books. 
It circulates in the resources of the style, equal to every mood 


Ca 


and to every game; in the lofty requirement that the reader 


| med 


give his whole attention to every word; in the omnipresence of a 





surpassingly concrete Dublin; in the humanity the ch 


laracters; 


and in the earnestness of an element that one can cnly call 
confessional.” 


‘2 


' After Ulysses, J went through a period of disorganiza 
1 tion: the search for the new subject; the increasing threat to 
his eyesight. 

C One day a frien nt him a postcard picturing the Bay of 
: Dublin and Howth Head.—that promontory in which Celt and 





t i i \ 

. Dane nd Sa3 [ } Ss set he lee Er S 
; head. Joyce resolved ( sleepins f 

For seventeen ye peering 

over the page wit! ling ng its c lexities 

like some ancient , the ceries of the 

Book of Kell I »-language I I logue 
unl cked t till oT sibilities o pr ne ce and 
hence requiring < ll: more elaborate schematic scaffolding 


: Those who have deciphered even a small part of the work have 
glimpsed the grandeur of the plan: the sleeper reliving the his- 


tory of mankind identifying himself with the heroes and 
sinners of the world’s myth literature; his thoughts influenced 
by the stars that pass over his head and couched in a language 
which reproduces the talking-on-two-levels characteristic of 
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sleep; a language in which all the tongues of the world have 
coalesced into a pate, the barriers between them having become 
imperceptible at that level; the sleeper wrestling all night with 
the problem of original sin, with the sense of guilt acquired 
from offenses which his waking self knows nothing of. Towards 
dawn, his enemies mastered, identifying himself with Finn, 
the ancient Irish hero, he awakes to a mew day in the 
eternal cyclic revolutions of lives and civilizations. Finn! 
Again wake! 

We cannot know yet whether hate has buried this concep- 
tion under the debris of language analyzed to dust or whether 
love through identification with human history, through the 
laughter of the comic genius, and through the incomparable 
musicality of its style, has won its greatest triumph of all. 

Joyce recommended this work to the world as his greatest, 
and it may be that when we come to know it, our gratitude for 
so many excellences in the earlier books will be exceeded by 


all that we owe him for this one. é = 
Thornton Wilder 


POETRY AND THE POST-MEDIEVAL MIND 


'" IS about thirty years now since T. E. Hulme, protesting 
against “romanticism, naturalism, humanism, and utopianism,” 
traced all four attitudes to the decay of a dogmatic religious 
tradition and to the humanism that arose to take its place. This 
point of view has been echoed many times, notably by T. S. Eliot, 
though Hulme’s predictions concerning the immediate future 
of literature—predictions which he felt to follow inevitably 
from his views and to guarantee their truth—have not been 
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fulfilled. But no recent critic has squarely challenged the view 


of Hulme and his followers, partly because the view has been 


largely confined to small sects and not widely publicized, and 


partly because when it has been uttered by a famous poet such 


Eliot it has been bound up with so many other points that 





; ; Ee 

few have been able to disentangle its essence 1 discuss it 

what it is. Yet it is not an obscure point. Indeed, it is simple 
the point of | The point is simply that without a 


logmatic religious tradition healthy art is impossible, and that 
as such a tradition largely disappeared in the western world at 


be shown that all post- 


the end of the middle ages it must 
medieval art is fundamentally unhealthy. The corollary is not 
always honestly faced. Post-medieval art is generally reduced 

few late nineteenth century French decadents: the seven- 
teenth century is generally ignored, except for some special 
leading for the metaphysical poets: the actual facts of literary 


history are selected and juggled with in a highly suspicious man- 
ner. Mr. Rago! has served the dish up again, the familiar argu 





ments, the familiar coy a with a select patch of literary 
history, the familiar v« lary. He has given himself a pseudo- 
aesthetic starting point * the Thomistic view of the relation 


between form and matter, and thus his essay appears in the guise 


of an aesthetic inquiry, whereas it is really an historical one. In- 
deed, the most characteristic thing about this viewpoint is not its 


| 


bad philosophy but its bad history. 


aa 


We have to inquire, first, wigs view about the nature of poetry 
Mr. Rago is asserting; second, how he defends this view philo 
sophically; third, how he ‘aa it historically. Mr. Rago may 


‘Religion and Sensibility, by Henry Rago. POETRY, February 1941. 
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of course be right in his view of the nature of poetry even if his 
arguments in favor of it be weak and his history be faulty. Cer- 


tainly a Thomist aesthetic is not an absurdity, as Father Thomas 





Gilby’s very well-reasoned essay, Poetic Experience, an Introduc- “a 
d é ¢ Lili | 
tion to Thomist Aesthetic (London, 1934) clearly shows. But ‘ade 
if Mr. Rago prefers to make his argument depend on certain ly 
Bie SE I ee eee Oe ee ical illustr “pains 
assertions about form and matter and certain historical illustra 
WOI 
tions. he must be allowed to choose his own weapons and— 
D0€ 
mix the metaphor—to trust himself to the chain that he has a 
- 7 pro 
forged ‘ 
suc] 





Nobody need quarrel with Mr. Rago’s opening statement con- 
cerning the relation between form and matter in poetry. Ol 


ly, form and matter in poetry are in the last analysis inse 





form not being merely the mould into which matter is poured 


but becoming the very uniqueness and individuality of the content 





—the “inscape,” as Gerard Manley Hopkins called it. Whether it 








is possible to proceed from this to a belief in “the pre-poetical ae 
existence of poetry” is perhaps doubtful, and the subsequent equa- e 
tion of this “prime matter” of poetry with “sensibility” seems t Hing 
be a point that is more linguistic than real. mn 

Now sensibility is perhaps an unfortunate term, for it has been ‘ 
used in a variety of senses, many of them imprecise obvi ; 
ously there does exist a quality of imagination, a way of ap- 


prehending and patterning experience, that is a necessary condi 
tion of adequate poetic expression. We must distinguish her a 
between art and craft. The ability to employ the techniques and oP 
tools of poetry with skill merely (such as that possessed by the 











agile parodist or the competent imitator of complex and difficult 
verse forms) does not in itself guarantee the production of great 
poetry, since great poetry demands that such skill should be put {| wy, 
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service of 
But, paradoxically, such a proper poetic apprehension of experi- 


i 


er poetic apprehension of experience. 





1 
} 


ence (which results in the ability to illuminate through style, 





expressing the content) can never 


the form, for to the reader * must 





insight is created by style. In other 


eparate requirements are necessary for the 


ill 1a quality of imagination—in the finished 
( ily be presen 70th hrough the former in 





such a way that it appears to arise and follow inevitably from the 
former’s existence ius prose p sures is not even a different 
expression of what the poet says, for poetic content becomes the 
specific content that it is in virtue of its form, and what th 

says is expressible in no other way. Great poetry is, therefore, 
independent of subject matter in the sense that anything can be 
/ 


patterned 


i 


oetically: any tract of experience can be 
ed and harmonized by style into a unique and illuminat- 





ing content. What, then, is “sensibility”? Obviously not simply 


1e ability to be “affected” by experience in a sentimental or any 





tion to the practice of art 


determines and 


1 — 1 
other way, ror such apuity Dears no re 





of imagination that 
controls the insight which is the goal of style, for that quality 


} 


se diagnosed previous to the production of the sp ecific 





£ 


oem not does it in any real sense exist independently of the 

kil eed, what is his technical skill but the 

ability to create insight out of language, so that in “describing” 

2 Sunset or an old man on a country road the poet, by his handling 
} . oy os 1 


of language, crea . pattern and a significance that, objectively 


lepend at all on that sunset or that old man. 





iew of the universe” apart from his music? 
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The paradox about art is that insight is determined by the 
medium: if this were not so, great poets would necessarily be 
great philosophers, which they are not. So we begin by dis- 
tinguishing between art and craft, only to discover that in the 
great artist the “craft” cannot be separated out—it becomes 
apparent only in the inferior artist, where, in fact, there is no 
art but craft only. 

And “sensibility”? We might call it that quality in virtue of 
which the poet makes art out of craft and leave the rest to the 
psychologist. For, from the point of view of the aesthetician or 
the literary critic, no more on this head need be asserted. Mr 
Rago’s discussion of sensibility is in any case quite unsatisfactory. 
The logical slip comes where he says: “The sensibility determined 

the poem. And sensibility, we agreed, is the poet's entire 
experience of thought and feeling.” Ah, we agreed on that, did 
we? Let the reader look back at Mr. Rago’s article and see if he 
agreed. The point is, Mr. Rago has here very niet changed the 
meaning of his terms. In the terms of Mr. Rz igo’s OWN argument 
sensibility might be defined as the poet’s experience of thought 
and feeling gua poet, but on no showing could it be his ' 
experience of thought and feeling.” The “entire” here is either 
stupid or dishonest. Sensibility might reasonably be defined— 
if we are rash enough to seek a definition at this point—as the 
kind of experience of thought and feeling relevant to the particu- 
lar insight which such-and-such a handling of language produces 
But Mr. Rago must have it that sensibility is the poet's entire 
mental and emotional history, and this, of course, prepares the 
way for his following assertion that, religion being an all-inclu 
experience, religion must be “the very edge, the very point of the 
poet's sensibility.” Now, there are three logical blunders here 


} 
i 


entire 
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1. As Mr. Rago was unjustified, even in terms of his own 





argument, in describing sensibility as the poet’s entire experience 
of thought and feeling, any conclusions drawn from this false 
inference must themselves be false or at least unproved. 

: 2. Mr. Rago confuses the statement “Religion, where it exists, 
. is an all-inclusive experience” with the quite different statement 
S that “A// poets experience religion as an all-inclusive experience.” 
¥ All he can really say, if we admit that religion is an all-inclusive 


experience, is that the sensibility of religious poets is controlled 





f by their religion. It tells us nothing about the others. And even 





t 


remains an unproved assertion: actually, the history of English 


. poetry alone is sufficient to disprove its general truth, though of 


then, the statement that religion is an all-inclusive experience 


y. course it is true of certain individuals. 
3. But even if we grant that religion is always, to all poets, an 


€ all-inclusive experience, it does not follow, as Mr. Rago claims 











] +} - nm ¢ * eared kk } 7 - 
d that it does, that therefore religion must be the “very edge, the 
€ very ] of Ox sensibility. ixactly the contrary must 
1 } 
e be true cannot be edge and 
e 4 i. -~ = 
it fF anyth can only be the container co 
t Bae +} } . od al eS a ae Se 
it blanket, the background, the ultimate frame of reference—any- 
re thing but the edge and point! Religion can quite obvious; 





have nothing to do with the differentiating qualities of 

— (and on this we ist insist), for even on Mr. Rago’s argument 
1€ religion is a universal and not a particular kind of experience, an 
u- envelope and not tamp or an address. So that Mr. Rago is in 


> f. - - ; . leansweo of + Py ee ] S 1° 4 ¢ 
°S. a cleft stick il he admits that religion as he defines it is to 


be found only in some 





ets and in that case his generalizations 


cannot follow but would apply only to religious poets and not at 


all to poets or poetry as such, or he maintains that all men posse 
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the all-inclusive experience of religion, which becomes then their 
unifying and not their distinguishing quality and cannot possibly 
be related to the differentia of the poet 

So much for Mr. Rago’s use of “sensibility.” That’s what 
comes of using elastic terms. 

After this bout of imprecise argument Mr. Rago appears to 
lose his thread a little. He discusses the relation of the poet to 
his age, but this discussion does not seem to advance his line of 
thought to any extent. Eventually he takes a not very neat jump 
into the Hulme-Eliot position, proceeding via I. A. Richards’ point 
that poetry is impossible in a neutral universe. If the natural 
world is “neutralized,” says Mr. Rago, “the full expression of 


il 


age must come from a poetry which views time in the sear 





and pitiless light of a truth above time. It is only thus that 
Aristotle’s distinction between poetry and history can be 
served.” If Mr. Rago had paused to examine that much-bandied 


concept “neutralized” a little he would have saved himself some 
more false logic. In what sense is Nature “neutralized” for 
modern man? Simply in the sense that the forces of the natural 


1€ 
C tiie 


world are recognized as themselves amoral, as valuable o1 





so far as they serve man’s mental, emotional, or physical needs 
Man becomes the focus for nature, his needs the test of nature's 
value. This has been the general view held by the western world 
at least since Francis Bacon, so it is a “modern” attitude in a very 
general sense. But why in the name of God and logic must the 
“full expression” of an age which holds that view come from 

poetry which views time in the searching and pitiless light of a 
truth above time?” History shows this to be nonsense. The 


through the humanist positivism of Shakespeare. The eighteenth 
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century expressed a similar view through an ethical deism, while 
the nineteenth century poet gave fullest expression to himself 
and his time in a personal lyricism. The point is, man’s emotions, 
desires, aspirations, hopes, despairs, became of prime importance 
only after the neutralization of nature had taken place, since only 
then was man allowed to hold the centre of the stage. After the 
fall of Graeco-Latin culture, tragedy as a form of artistic ex- 

] 


pression became possible in the west only as the result of the 


humanism of the Renaissance. The significance of human 
l 


frustration, as of human achievement, could be given full literary 


expression only in an age that was at bottom in some sense 
humanist. The characteristic literature of the Middle Ages is 
either devotional (99 per cent of medieval literature is this) or 
ironical or courtly or obscene: the medieval Latin hymn, the 
Canterbury Tales, the Romance of the Rose, and the Goliards. 
It is time some of our medievalists read medieval literature. Then 
they might ponder over the fact that tragedy is not a medieval 
mode. 

Thus the assertion (and this is all the time implicit in Mr. 
Rago’s argument) that a non-humanist supernaturalism is 
necessary to save art can neither be proved logically nor demon- 
strated historically. Art comes into its own only when man comes 
into his own: indeed it might be claimed that medieval literature 
was only accidentally literature while Renaissance literature was 
consciously so. Of course, there were humanist elements in the 
middle ages, and we are only now beginning to realize how strong 
they were. 

If Mr. Rago is trying to maintain that without a supernatural 
norm literature can have no standard of significance in selecting 


events, the reply is that literature never seeks and never has 
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sought that kind of norm. Indeed, a very large part of poetic 
ability might be summed up as the ability to convey humanist 
significance into the non-human, indifferent world. The standards 
of significance from which tragedy derives its appeal all come 
from the contemplation of man as a doing and suffering being 
living in a world of similar beings against a background of in- 
different or hostile nature. This is as true of Chaucer's Troilu 
and Creseid as it is of Hamlet, Tess and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 

As for the point that with the “neutralization” of nature comes 
the loss of “unified sensibility,” nothing could be further from 
the truth. That kind of “unified sensibility” which Eliot talks 


such a lot about in his essays, and which minor critics have been 
chatting about ever since, came about precisely as the result of 
the collapse of the medieval world view; it derives from an 
inclusiveness of mind which tolerates all views simultaneously 
and commits itself to none. It is the inclusiveness whose im- 
mediate implication is belief in everything but whose ultimate 
one is a hidden scepticism. In any case, “unified sensibility” is a 
seventeenth century not a medieval characteristic. So many critics 
these days forget that the “modern mind” arose with Bacon or 
before and the seventeenth century shares its intellectual attitudes 
with the twentieth—indeed the two centuries are extraordinarily 
similar as regards their intellectual currents and their causes. You 
just get nowhere if you illustrate the awful results of a humanist 
non-supernatural basis of art by referring to late nineteenth 
century decadents, for art had precisely the same basis throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries too. Mr. Rago takes 
Gide and Proust as examples of how absolute values disappeared 
with the end of the medieval viewpoint and man became “sick. 
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ic The influence of sixteenth century thought was certainly late in 
st making itself felt! 
ds “Unified sensibility” appeared in Europe in the transitional 


1€ period of the Renaissance, when ma 





1y opposing beliefs were 
ig held in suspension and men looked in two directions at once. 


} 


n- With the passing of that transitional phase at the end of the 
f 


us seventeenth century (in England) the phenomenon di 


appeared. 





all It has recurred again in our own time, marking the transition 








between we might fictorian capitalis 
es We don’t know the fu But it cannot be 
m that ied sensibility” had nothing to do with the middle 
ks ages and its religion: it is a post-medieval phenomenon, and 


on the fact that the seventeenth century “metaphysical” poets were 





of religious was due to the presence of religion as ove ¢ e elements 


an which they held in suspension. The modern metaphysicals as 


n- Mr. Rago concludes with a point from T. E. Hulme and Eliot 


te agai As a result, he maintains, of the disintegration of ab 


] } ] 1 . 1 a 

SOIL val e tn Lace when the rel on or tne mi le 
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cs ages gave wa' diverse faiths of the post-medieval world. 
nos -= 1 mm rs ne 1;—ANi ‘tat . Sr 

or poetry has become mere expressionism, the exploitation of in- 


les dividual rsonalit Hence we have the emotional debauchery 
ly of—of certain m n decadents. But what of Shakespeare, 
ou Dryden, Pope? The argument doesn’t make nse. We have 
ist to wait three hundred years to find the effect of the Renaissance 
th The eighteenth century poet eschewed personal lyricism, yet he 
ut was living in an age whose very roots lay in a sentimental deism. 
, then? Obvious- 


ed ly the whole cause and effect relationship that Mr. Rago has taken 





eS Why didn’t he go around exhibiting his entra 


c. over is plain nons 
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Or take the point that Mr. Rago makes a little earlier in his necess 
essay—that the great tragedy of our literature is “that it has lost, to thi 
not the medieval universe, but the medieval soul.” Well, | ¢xis 
Shakespeare seems to have survived the loss pretty well. But in tion 
any case, let us inquire into this medieval soul. Just what did sublit 
medieval literature gain by possessing it? Ah, Dante, comes the Fu 
chorus. This seems to be the great age for talking nonsense why 
about Dante, and what makes it worse is that everybody talks the feasO 
same kind of nonsense. Dante, of course, worked within the pu 
medieval theological framework, and that gave plan and co- ndec 
herence to his Divine Comedy. But to maintain that his character- creat 
istic greatness as a poet derives from the specific theology, or from he i 
its absoluteness, is monstrous. In fact, by committing himself so me 
wholeheartedly to a rather narrow and somewhat preposterous trage 
view of the universe and of man (his ethics are pretty disgusting tr 
at least to some minds) he limits the universality of his appeal A 
in a way that Shakespeare, say, never does. Dante is great in exist 
spite of his theology, not because of it: he is great because he re 
could bend language to the expression of insights that are really dor 
independent of his theology, though he himself would not have le 
liked to admit it. Finally, Dante is not a tragic poet because he wor! 
could not see man tragically—he was prevented from doing so by tem 
his theology. To state, as Mr. Rago does, that the tension in and 
Dante is the essential of all medieval tragedy and comedy might whi 
well be an expression of the truth if we take it to mean that St 
medieval tragedy and comedy tended to stop short of genuine om 
tragedy and comedy because it showed the struggle as not al- “a 
together in man’s hands. The Deus ex machina, whether Christ liv 
or Apollo, tends to spoil genuine tragic effect Ne 


If Mr. Rago believes that some dogmatic supernatural faith is 
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necessary in order to put man in his place, he is of course welcome 


this quite tenabl sition; but he should remember that art 


exists because man will not be put in his place. Religious emo- 
tion, like sex, can be sublimated into magnificent art, but it is 


sublimation in each case 

Further, one fails to understand from Mr. Rago’s argument 
why a return to the faith of the middle ages is necessary. On his 
reasoning, azy dogmatic supernaturalism would do, as long as 
it puts man in hi piace an 1 sets up absolute values. His position, 


God didn’t exist we should have to 


oO. 

- 

A 
™ 


create Him. Ultimately his position is that of the sceptic, for 
he 10t seeking tl tl 1. He does not ask, “Is 








mut “Will ic help us to write better 





tragedy if we all believe in it?” Such a point of view is surely 
rivolous 

As long as men live and think and feel, art—great art—will 

There are good and bad artists, true and false notions, 


reasonable and unreasonable critics. But, when all is said and 
11 . . ? rs ] 

done, poetry will n uffer—it never has suffered—because men 
lesire honestly to investigate the truth about themselves and the 
world. Francis Bacon and William Shakespeare were con- 
temporaries, and the fact is symbolic: the two truths, the literal 


and the aesthetic, d tt conflict. As for 





realm of value, 
which Mr. Rago believes to have disappeared with the eclipse of 
St. Thomas, that, too, is still very much with us, for there are 
many sources of valid ideals. Men will still write—and die— 
for their faith, though it be a faith in humanity rather than in 
divinity: there have been more martyrs under Hitler than under 
esau David Daiches 
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REVIEWS 
THE SHELLEY BIOGRAPHY Then 


Shelley, by Newman Ivey White. Alfred A. Knopf. 








T IS ironic that the first wholly satisfying biography of Shelley | , She 
should appear in a year that has witnessed the most violent “i 1: 
assault in history on the political and moral ideals toward which | |. ; 
his entire life and work were directed. But Professor White's we 
book is not written for a year or a generation; it is one of those i 
biographies that rise and fall in value only with the reputation of a | 
the man; it is for the students and lovers of Shelley in many less as 
turbulent years to come. Today it stands as a sad commentary a 
on the decline of poetry and its concomitant arts during a sublis 
century and a quarter of European “enlightenment”; it will always i " 
stand as a great achievement of American scholarship sf 
Professor White's Shelley is a living man produced partially | , a 
from a synthesis of several less convincing Shelleys, and partiall » ; 
from some significant new materials. Here is neither the laugl att 
able eccentric whom Thomas Jefferson Hogg tried to pass off on og 
the world, nor the ethereal creature, half angel, half devil sane 
produced by a century of superficial or mistaken criticism; but we i 
human being possessed of both the good and bad traits which ther 
modern psychology associates with genius. At nineteen he is mou 
attempting to reform the Irish people; between the ages of twenty From 
and twenty-three he is on the verge of insanity; at twenty-six he | biogr: 
is completely dominated by a feeling of dejection arising from | degr 
domestic difficulties; a year later he is writing some of the world’s | de 
richest poetry; and finally he moves toward an _ integrated in es 
philosophy only to leave unanswered in his last poem the question their 
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Then what is life?” Dr. White, like other scholars, can only 


guess at the answer Shelley would have given 


— new work is based primarily on the journals and letters 
f Shelley, Mary Shelley, and Claire Clairmont, Mary’s half-sister, 
who lis a with the Shelleys during the last seven years of the 
poet’s life. Many of these letters were unknown to Edward 
Dowden, Shelley’s great Victorian admirer and biographer, and 
some of them apparently are published here for the first time. To 
these materials, which he uses with _— care, Professor White 
has added his own research, which has extended over a - arter 
century and already borne fruit in The Unextinguished He 
published in 1938. 

A brief review will not permit even a bare summary of all the 
ignificant new material included in this book, but mention must 
be made of several disputed events in Shelley’s life which are 
largely or wholly cleared up in its pages. The dismissal of the 

pposed physical attack on Shelley in Wales as a mere hallucina- 

yn is convincing, nor is there reason to doubt the sincere inten- 
tions of Shelley, Mary, and Hogg to carry out their proposed free- 
love experiment (although they probably never did). On the 


ther hand there y be few misdirected ravs in the ere 
other hand there may be a few misdirected rays in the great 


amount of new light shed upon the melancholy year of 1818. 
From a new and quite plausible interpretation of the auto- 
biographical poem, Julian and Maddalo (possibly based in some 
degree on the work of Carl Grabo), Dr. White concludes that the 
deep dejection which fills all the poems of this period arose from 
an estrangement of Shelley from Mary following the death of 
their infant daughter, Clara. From this situation arises the hy; 

Pp 


thesis upon which Professor White bases his solution of ce 


stery of Shell personal life—his alleged illegitimat 
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daugh 





er, often supposed to have been the child of Claire Clair 





mont. Although the conclusion that the child was adopted by 

Shelley from some foundling home to take the place in Mary 

heart of her lost daughter is not wholly convincing, there remain 

no good reason to believe that Shelley Claire were e 
But it is not to the new light thrown on the external ey 
Shelley’s life that Professor White’s book owes its excell 

It is a remarkable blend of criticism and biography wl 

presents the poet as fully as the m Each of th 


prose writings is taken up in its proper place as both 


biographical document and a literary achievement. A full c 


is shared by Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci, the crov 
works of Shelley's career. Aided by the interpretation of P: 
fessor Grabo, Dr. White gives a fuller and richer meaning 
Prometheus than former biographers had imagined it contained 


At the end of his examination of the poetic work of Shelley 


annus mirabilis he asks rhetorically whether “any poet except 
Shakespeare in any one year has ever contributed more great 
poetry to the wealth of English literature than Shelley did in the 
year of 1819?” To Professor White “the essential Shelley” is the 


1 


Shelley of this year, who confirms the fact that his life was almost 
wholly dominated by a single purpose—that expressed at a highly 
poetic level in Prometheus Unbound and at the practical level in 
the prose essay, A Philosophical View of Reform. Professor 


White gives us this essential Shelley in a few simple propositions 


. .. that the present state of man and society is pred 
that this condition can and must be improved, that the 
marily in the distortions of truth in the human mind 
ondarily in the institutions produced by the distortion 





plete remedy lies far in the future and in an emancit 
mind, and that it is the practical duty of all right-thi 
never to concede the principle that isting evil 
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. while at the same time they must proceed toward reforming prac- 
“| tical abuses with a full sense of the present power of evil 
= 

Thus Professor White’s “climax” coincides with the culmination 
of Shelley’s poetic career. Whether or not we accept this judg- 
4 ment we see clearly a poet nourished by the highest ideals of both 


French Enlightenment. He will continue 


.* nu to 
live s lk ig a ese ideais and their legitimate success¢ his 
: a 141 f. t2 | ER — Ee 
biography should liv th him. Perhaps it will be more soberly 
ch 


; judged by an age in which democracy and liberty are firml 
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ec Bright the Ars by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harpers. 
Looking up Albania in the volume A to Anno, I came upon 


this typical Britannica phrase: “The climate may be briefly dis- 


which can deal thus summarily with climate 


he could probably do so with the poetic talent of a Millay. In that 





he case, Ma right the Arrows would be 
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For what consideration other than compromise or disillusionment 
could have prompted the inclusion here of The Crooked Cross, a 
piece of weary doggerel? Immediately upon the heels of this 
sad effort we have the first of the sonnets, masterly as Millay 
sonnets have always been: 


In all my life I never knew < 
So highly prized to be so cheaply had 

Longing to wed with peace, v hat did we d 
Sketched her a fortress on a paper pad; 

Under her casement twanged a lovesick string; 
Left wide the gate that iet | ner foemen through 


Again, some of the conversational pieces are exceptionally dull 


while others sparkle with the pungent prise we remember in 


Conversation at Midnight. It is too much to ask us to believe 


that Overheard at a Bar and Intelligence Test were thrown in as 


anything but fillers, in any mood but one of nonchalance They 
offer too painful a contrast with such moving poetry as An Eclipse 
of the Sun Is Predicted: 


I have gone to war. I am at war 

b rss that which threatens more th 
am at war with the shadow, at wat 

Tota pn ot for a minute, but for 
Unc ler that established twilight h 


1 


Beans and corn? I am at war with th 





In this and certain other poems in the volume, tl 


mastery of the long, unaccented line is reminiscent of 


Baudelaire translations with their perfect imitation of the French 
forms. Here her ability to use prose words and rhythn 
poetic effect is a more triumphant feat than the success of th 


obviously lyric phrases in her more usual manne 


Blue, bright September day with he nd ther 
On the green hills a map! rning red 
And white clouds racing ™ the windy air 
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if prosaic iambic foot, he is much indebted to the biblical roll 
The poem also holds a caravan of Old Testament prophets and 
warriors, and uses the images of altar and sacrifice, stones and 
deserts, armies and tents, walls and trumpets. The Ghost in the 
Underblows is divided into a series of discursive poems averaging 
perhaps a page in length. They could be roughly classified as 
poetical essays, united by a central theme, which, in the words of 
the introduction, is that of “absolute disintegration.” 

In using the Bible as its base, the poem is both helped and 
hindered. At its best Mr. Fisher's style 
is direct and unaffected. One of his best assets is his sense of 
procession, kin to the biblical movement; another quality, a kind 


images his sincerity and 


of sombre weight, has its Old Testament similarities too. When 
he uses his full images with economy, weighing them individually, 
the results have some effect. Yet often an effective poetic state- 
ment comes out in spite of itself, perhaps through sheer inertia; 


emerging from its trappings as if incidentally. A poem which 
has its form imposed on it from the outside, in this case the 


y 


Bible, must struggle to keep its shape. In general The Ghost in 
the Underblows moves upstream with all the majesty of a flatboat. 
The flow of the biblical style is turned to literal statement and its 
images placed like boulders. What is then most in evidence is 
the author's sincerity rather than his poetic vision. But without 
the sense of balance, of music if you like, the finest of images and 
the amplest of conceptions flatten out 

The truth is that Mr. Fisher did not try too hard for verbal 
felicity. The sense of self-correction is almost totally absent 
One can be grateful that he does not write in the tradition of 
imitation, tied to an Auden’s apron strings, and yet he could have 
used some of that poet’s tensility and care to advantage. “Too 
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The Burden of Tyre 


long has been unclean the strengthless dead” might seem a tempt- 


ing line at first flush, but no artist should resist clipping it after a 
second look. Mr. Fisher's occasional attempts with the lyric do 
not bode well for balance and ease in the rest of the poem 


Witness 








What is this rib being put back in the sk 
: side of the that 
rns up with the spin 


It fs k still on the mat. 





hose are confessions they ought never to have 


r 
clumsiness which puts an unbearable 


Mr. Fisher’s poe liscourses on ultimate disintegration, which, 
Lawrence Clark Powell tells us, represents the 
against the Christian doctrine of immortality 


author’s reaction 


Between the two 





noles of dissolution | the variance of life, with its fires building 
up and dy ing dow! And, asks the writer, “who will not wish 
the stone or sun its grand disintegr ition? H sta t of 
lisintegration as strength is sincerely used, but the conception 
1oe seem to rise beyond its use. In other words one is more 
co of the auth wareness of his theme than his success 
nN applying it; wv ounts to a disbelief that the affirmation 


} ] 
goes Deyond Sstater 





vidently Mr. Fist 


but his poem does not altogether back him 


r means what he says 
ip Here it least iS 
one statement that may have affirmative implications about the 


grand disintegrati but which gives a hesitant result 


I feel down in my brain the stones breeding 
Into dissolution. I feel all my adorations 
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Front each other like rocks, inconsequential 
But necessary, and since I cannot help 
Being artifex I plead necessity 


The Ghost in the Underblows cannot stand up to its size; 
and its reach does not get beyond its form. One feels that if 
Mr. Fisher had not allowed it its own weight but pruned and cut 


it down, his poem might have had a lasting effect. Certainly the 


quality of his poetry improves as it goes on; the latter tenth of 
the book seems to have an element of control which much he 
rest of it lacks. It is a poem which has substantial aspects, but 
its success as a whole seems to stay in the world of “could have 
been.” 
i J 
A MODERNIST CHAPEI 

Weep and Prepare, by Raymond E. F. Larsson. Coward-McCann 

A poet’s experience is in part a religious experience even if he 
wishes you to consider him an atheist. If he assents to a dogmat 


theology, this may or may not appear explicitly his work. If 
does appear it may be involved organically in the whole structure 
of his art, as Catholic philosophy is involved in Crashaw, for 
instance—where the poems are a highly personalized consequent 
of categorical mysteries. Or it may color the work as a stained 
glass window colors the aspect of the worshiper within, as in 
The Hound of Heaven. 

In spite of some technical resemblances to the metaphysicals 
and to Hopkins, Larsson’s work is in the latter and inferior class 
His manner is a rather indiscriminate imitation of MacLeish 
Pound, and Eliot. The product is a rococo texture, suggesting a 


Catholic chapel by an architect who wants to eat his modernism 


and have it too. There is no real core of Christian thinking and 
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feeling, but rathe ense on the part of the reader that the 
cathechism has b well-known couturie 
h e desire from a Catholic writer i feeling for the 
: immediate and ( organized resources which Catholics have 
n hand f fac nflict between the 
church idly its ambiguous con- 
; positi ycracy. One does 
O agre h ing to see that he, 
. ili faces his own soul 
: the Chu gust and courage 
7 nece the making of ar By comparison, 
Lars poetry itive in the worst sens¢ 
Many individual |] nd images are alert and good. Some of 
the terr¢ genuinely felt and formed. But there is little com- 
; res nd le lecision; the humility is stated, but not 
e — Reuel Denne} 
A 
SIBYLLINE SURVIVAI 
€ : : 
a Not Hereat yy Amy Murray. Henry Holt and Co. 
é M 5 Amy Mur: Although she was then still 
: phy tough hickory branch and bore in her face what 
Maxwell Anderso: s preface to this book calls “an aftermath 
in 1, ven then she had about her a sibylline 
I ] ium ssical antiquity, as though she were the 
gnarle id inde e embodiment of some I vay of living 
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sumed an alm vendary characte 
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appearance of this one, was called Father Allan’s Island, and has 
long been a collector's item. It is the record of a woman wh« 


went with a harp, in the early years of the century, to the harsh 
islands off the coast of Scotland to collect folk-songs, and of the 





life she found there. And though it is written in prose it carrie 
with it as strong a flavor of poetry as the plays of Synge, and 
haunts the mind in much the same way. Amy Murray’s public 


1 


may not be large, but it is select and devoted. Mark Van Doren 
has justly said of her that she “keeps always about her the d 


clean, herb odor of integrity,” and it is probably in the | 
analysis this integrity of hers which will make a collector's 
of this volume too. 

November Hereabout, published in her seventy-fifth or seventy 
sixth year, is therefore her first book of formal poetry. It is the 
record of the life of a woman who lives, almost as a recluse, in the 
country, through the harsh winters and blossoming summers of 
Rockland County, New York, making with her own hands an 
almost incredibly beautiful garden—though of her own skill she 


1 


does not speak—gossiping with her neighbors the farmers, and 





living largely alone through the long winters. On this simple 


and fundamental warp she has woven a pattern of insinuating 





beauty which unfolds as slowly and quietly as a day of Indi 

summer, and leaves one with the same sense of satisfaction 
There is in all the poems that true and integral quality of « 

perience which is as difficult to achieve in poetry as in prose, that 


quality so much prized by the great poets of ancient Arabia which 


makes the reader say, “Yes, yes, I know that 
There is much humor too, a dry chuckling humor that smacks of 
New England, and a penetrating observation of the moods and th 
minutiae of nature. Take these two wintry line 
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Sibylline Survival 


Goldenrod’s topknot is clotted with cotton. 
Queen Anne’s lace clenches each little dry brown fist 
upon a snowbal 


bal 
And there is in the studied fluency of her regular lines—she 
works over her poems thirty times at least—an overtone of the 
Scotch idiom which is so deep in her. 


The tulip hugs her frosty hearth 
as | my warm one. 

Shall mouse nor man in stead nor garth 
nor north wind harm one. 


And lonesome though one lay the head 
the better for sleeping. 
| j 


abed 





C / 22 again, come bloom 
Such visions in her darksome den 
the tulip flatter 
They m Ff more when one’s thre score 


n. Amen 


Or take this bit of gnomic wisdom: 


Friend ¢ cadee, your table’s poorly spread. 

So fat of es I bring you, and I strew 

ornme sunflower seeds This crust of bread 
I cruml my sill for you. Fall t 

May t 1¢ aye togetl brotl 
It’s ill t et e and want the I 





Amy Murray belongs to an older day, but sh traordinar 


alive. She comn 


But it is a great satisfaction to those of us who have long known 
} 


ized her poems that they have been collected before it is 
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Monroe was naturally drawn to his adventurous mind, and of 
his advice. After her death his interest in the 1 
Such friends leave us a high tradition of values, whict 
than ever necessary to reassert and mainta 

Ezra Pound has been giving a series of broadcasts from Ron 











points out in PM, these radio talks show th Mr. Pound is 
t his beard in the Italian Propaganda Mini: ” Probably « 
are acquainted with Pound's political belief they were d 1 at 
length by V. Healy in the Decembs r number), but we are told that 
several reviews of his latest book, including one in The Nation, have 
tried to defend him against the charge of F f It seems that the 
label must now stick. In the onrush “of vents, P 1 may soon find 
himself in a very clear-cut and tragic position indeed 

And yet we are perhaps farther than ever fr understanding the 
complexities and contradictions of his attitu In a recent letter t 
POETRY, he calls on the poets to create “ United States literature 
which shall preserve “the story and the st utterances of the nationa 
heroes,” and he defines liberty as “the right to do all that i r f 
(The italics are his.) Pound would t there is anythin f 
sistent between such sentiments and his hip with M | 
ernment, which has courted and 1 hi He deci lor 
that the bankers and the muniti ts vi f ble f t 
ills of the world; this fixed heli obscured ev t 
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to the workers certificates for what work they have done.” No, not like 
Major Douglas. Social Credit would issue tickets against goods produced 
to all consumers, whether employed or not. 

(3) “... it [Social Credit] is fantastic so long as land is privately 
owned and the instruments of production are held by monopolies.” Mr 
Healy does not say why. Like Marx he appears to commit the fallacy 
of identifying ownership with control. 

(4) “. . . the Social Credit theories have been tried in Alberta and 
there they cracked up.” Wrong. Social Credit was never tried in Alberta 
The whole weight of the Dominion government operated to prevent 
Alberta from making even the smallest trial of Social Credit. Perhaps Mr 
Healy is thinking of Alberta's Prosperity Ce ertificates devised in accord- 
ance with the theory of Silvio Gesell (“disappearing money” ). 

(5) “. . . the AAA policy . . . was based on similar premises 
Fantastically wrong! Crop curtailment is one of the stock examples in 
Social Credit polemic of the absurdities to which orthodox finance drives 
governments. 

(6) “Social Credit simply cannot work in any society that exacts profit 
for the mere ownership of land and instruments of pr duction Un: 
supported statement apparently based on ignorance of Social Credit. Mz: 
Healy is referred to the land-sale and profit-limitation denen in ‘Desai 
Draft Scheme for Scotland. 


(7) “Naturally Pound is a Fascist.” Why aturally? In economics he 





is eclectic, mixing Gesell and Douglas; in politics he is Fascist. His eco- 
nomics and his politics swear at each other S cial Credit stands for the 
Leisured Society, the antithesis of the Regimented Work State (Commu- 


fascism). One of its popular slogans is: “No Communism—No Fascism 
—Social Credit Is the Only Remedy.” 
Gorham Munson, Acting General Secretary, 
— in Social Credit M ven 
33 Broadway, New York 
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CLARK MILLS was born in St. Louis in 1913 and is a graduate of 


Washington University. He is now teaching at Ce _ His transla- 


tion of Mallarmé’s Herodias was published last ye » James A. Deck 
He will soon publish a long poem, The Migrants 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, of New York City, is one of the best-knows 
American poets. She is interested in the choral singing of poetry, and 
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has written a cantata, This Is Our Time, with music by William Schu- 
| | man, which was recently performed by a chorus of two hundred voices 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

ROY FULLER, a young English poet now living in London, has ap- 
peared twice before here. He has contributed also to Partisan Review 
and to the late English magazines, New Verse and Twentieth Century 
Verse. 

VIRGINIA MOORE, of Scottsville, Va., is the author of three books of 
poems, Not Poppy, Sweet Water and Bitter, and Homer’s Golden Chain. 
t RICHARD LEEKLEY, of St. Paul, Minn., is on the staff of the Minne- 
: sota Leader. He has contributed to POETRY and other magazines. 

MARGAN DUTTON lives in La Grange, lll. She is a member of the 
Chicago group of writers who meet for agp Wa and discussion under 
the leadership of Kathleen Campbell. This is her third appearance in 
" POETRY. 

VINCENT STARRETT, of Chicago, is the author of many novels and 
books of essays and verse, and has recently published an account of his 
t literary adventures, Books it 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES, now living in Belvidere, N. J., is well known 
as a contributor of poems and criticism to magazines. He is the author 
f a recent translation of Lorca’s poems, The Poet in New York 
The following poets appear here for the first time: 

- MAUDE PHELPS HUTCHINS, a native of New York City, was educated 
at St. Margaret’s School vy at Yale University, where she received the 
ie Bachelor of Fine Arts deg and now lives in Chicag She is a well- 
}- known sculptor and painter, and is the co-author of Diagramm: 
m (Random House 1932 Tl 
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RAPHAEL HAYES was born twenty-six years New York City, 
where he still lives He has contributed to Neu N { ! etc 
Y JOSEPH LANGLAND 1 young poet of Iowa City 
Of this month’s pros ntributors, all but Mr. Wilder and Mr. Hay 
have appeared previousl 
THORNTON WILDE! f New Haven, Conn., is equally famous as 
und | zht, and has been a member of our advisory staff for 
MAICHES, of the University of Chicago faculty, 
criticism, Poetry and the Mode 
| ROBERT D. HARPER is on the English faculty of the Michig 
or f Mining and Tech: y. EUNICE TI —— is the auth 
. ks of poems and of a recent autobiography, The World at M 





\ has just published her second novel, g 
in the Land, and will soon issue a new book of poems. REUEL DENNE Y, 
auth of The Conn ticut River and Other Poems, is a regular contrib- 
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utor. JOHN HAY, of New York, graduated in 1938 f1 1, where 
he was president of The Harvard Monthly, and has lately been doing 
newspaper work. He is a grandson of the poet-statesman 
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